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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to supply data on the 
characteristics of young adult Chicanos compared with their Anglo 
peers. A stratified random sample of undergraduate Mexican-American 
(N=153) and Anglo (H=148) students was taken at the University of 
Texas, El Pasor where one third of the students enrolled have a 
Spanish surname* A self-devised Sociolinguistic Background 
Questionnaire was administered to all 301 students; expensive oral 
and written bilingual tests were administered to 10% of the total 
sample. The two groups differed significantly in socioeconomic 
status. The Chicanos were lower in fathers' income and hourly wages 
(students') and had a heavier burden of self-paid university 
expenses. Other divergences^ varying in degree of signif icance^ were 
also shewn, it was found that English performance correlated strongly 
with both Spanish performance and grade point average. Onlike studies 
made elsewhere^ the^>Mexican-American students revealed high loyalty 
to the Spanish language and to Mexican-American culture. Chicano 
students, most of whose schooling had been in English, rated 
significantly higher in both oral aLd written English skills than in 
Spanish. They showed less confidence in both their English and 
Spanish skills than did their Anglo counterparts — a fact probably 
contributing, with the less favorable factors, to poorer self-image. 
This negativism was farther compounded by language attitudes: 
Chicanos assigned relatively low status to Southwest Spanish 
varieties. Analogies between Mexican-American and Third World youth 
are emphasized, possibly opening up a new avenue of research 
regarding minorities everywhere. (Author/AMH) 
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I. INTRODUCTORY REflARKS 

^^Univerbity of Texas at El^Paso apparently has the largest 
percentage of ?viexican-American student enrollment of any senior 
institution in our fifty states, and is unquestionably the most 
highly bilingual/bicultural. The investigation to be described 
represents an attempt to supply much needed data on the comparative 
characteristics of young adult Chicanes (to be used inter- 
changeably henceforth with Mexican-Americans) and their Anglo peers 
(henceforth, any non-Chicano). It is not always realized that 
•texican-Americans, some T to 9 million in all, constitute the 
nation's second largest minority after the Blacks, and like the 
latter, are most likely to belong to lower socio-economic classes. 

A search of the literature reveals extremely few research 
projects concerned with the behavior and attitudes of Mexican-American 
college students. As is noted elsewhere in this study, the bulk of 
the research is concerned with public school youngsters, mostly 
of earlier ages, nevertheless, the need remains great, given the 
importance of higher education in the Vocational cmd social welfare 
of minority groups. 

Accordingly, The Cross-Cultural Southwest Ethnic Study Center 
(SIVESC) has, ever since its creation under a Spencer Foundation grant, 
attempted to remedy the above lack to the extent of its abilities 
and resources. It is beinf^ sought to build up a "data bank" in a 
number of disciplines cognate to the educational process. Among 
these are, of course, linguists and related communication fields. 
Our essay is based mostly on the work of the project on Sociolin- 
guistic Studies on Southwest Bilingualism (SSSB), initiated in 1968. 
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It needs to be n^>ted further that our survey has >>een taking 
place in El Paso, the largest metjropolitan city on the U.S. -Mexico 
border, with a UiS^ population in 1971 of some 370,000 persons. 
Approximately 50% of this popxilation is Spanish surnamed and the 
enrollment of such students at our University in the year when our 
investigation was initiated, amounted to 30.1 percent. 

The procedure followed aimed at securing a statified random 
sample of all full-time, unmarried students from our under gradiiate 
school population. A sample of 301 subjects was obtained, consisting 
of ihB Anglo and 153 Mexican-American student respondents, con- 
stituting almost 5 percent of the population described. The catego- 
ries used for statif ication were Mexican- American^ vs. An^^lo, sex, 
academic class (first year, etc.), and School of enrollment 
(Liberal Arta, Education, etc.) comprising some sixteen in all. 
Students were selected randomly within each of the categories and 
contacted by telephone by bilingual peers employed by our project. 
To all of these our Sociolinftuistic Backgroioid Questionnaire 
(Brooks, Brooks, Goodman, and Ornstein, 1972) was administered, as 
well as a Colle<3;e and University Environment Scales (CUES) test 
(Pace, 1969), ained at probing their attitudes toward this particu- 
lar institution. Results from the latter instrument are discussed 
elsewhere (Murray, 1972a, 1972b, 1972c) and will be excluded from 
consideration in this particular paper. In addition, a ten percent 
sub-sample was taken of the over-all sample, limited to Cliicanos, 
who were then subjected to extensive linguistic elicitation. The 
mrpose of this was to ascertain their fluency in Spanish and 
English respectively, and, with the help of answers from the 
Questionnaire to probe their attitude regarding regional language 
varieties, particularly their own. 



I'lany investigators feel that the bilin^^al/bicult^ural context 
of our study lends itself to coraoarisons with the situation in 
emerf^ent nations or the Third World. A Doint in suDTX)rt -of this • 
is that a nuriber of the more militant ethnic movements, Black, 
American Indian, as well as Chicano, in their thinking and 
declarations disassociate themselves from the "Supeiwvers", 
preferring to ali.^ themselves ^d.th Third World forces, and 
indeed do t>articit>ate actively in their symposia and con- 
ferences. In a volume written at this very University and 
titled Chicanos and Hative Americans: Territorial •iinorities 
(De La Garza, Kruszewski and Arciniega, 1973: 97) some of these 
issues are touched upon: 

The pattern of political behavior of Chicanos !^nd Native 
Americans within the U.S. political system has characteristics 
pecvdiar to these two minorities that set then arart from 
other American ethnic groups. They are the only minority 
societies that came into the U.S. nation-state as a result 
of expansion and territorial conquest. . .Chicanos and Native 
Americans, unlike any American immigrant minority or even 
the Blacks (who were carried or induced away from their 
land, property and sociopolitical institutions), have 
characteristics of a territorial minority. That concept 
is f^enerally alien to the American political experience, 
but very familiar in the European Asian, and African^ 
political scene of shifting borders, expanding politics, 
and consequent change in sovereignty over conquered 
territories and people. 

At any rate, in the case of Itexican-Americans , many of them, 

• particularly activists, often express themselves again "dominant" 

by the Anglo language, cta^.ure and power structure. Only since 

World War II, and especially the past 15 years have the, however, 

begun to challenge such "dominance" actively. Nowhere has the 

struggle been fiercer than in the educational sector. Recent 

history her^ records that a few years ago Chicanos revised dominance 

patterns election of all Chicano civic administration as well as 

school board (Crystal City, Texas). In the 3!;i Paso area, the 

Ysleta Independent School Disjtrict has reflected constant turmoil 

O 



since the susroension in the fall of 1973 of a f^rouT) of Chicano 

activists (soiie since reinstated). Arncng their demands were 

increased recognition of Jexican-American language and culture, 

€LS well as culture-fair tests which would discriminate ar^ainst 

thera* Charles A. Ferguson and Anwar Dil observe in "Lanp^uage 

Universt?ls of National Development" (1973): 

"In some nations of EuroT)e and the Americans new forces 
of ethnicity and new demands of linguistically identified t^i^oups 
are oosing severe Drobleias, not only in countries such as 
BeleP-um, Canada and Yugoslavia where the tensions have long 
been recognized, but also in nations such as Great Britain, , 
Spain and the United States where questions were f^enerally 
sissiamed to be very minor*" 

As we have noted, Spanish-speakers constitute the largest 

foreign language or bilingual minority in the U.S. It would thus 

seem that our intention to undertake a systematic study of how 

socio-educational factors may correlate with bilingual/bicultural 

status of I lexi can-Americans appears overdue. Moreover, analogies 

with emergent nations may be more rewsirding than apparent at first 

blush. Suffice it to say that certain extremist factions of 

Chicanos (as well as Black and Native American) movements even 

envision breaking off from United States of America—much as the 

Parti iTidependant Quebecois is committed to an independent Quebec 

in Canada* Unfortunately sociolinguistic research on Spanish-English 

bilinguals/biculturals has focussed almost exclusively on young 

children, because of the concentration of Government funds in this 

area. 

At any rate, one great disparity between dominant or "mainstream" 
and subordinate, or ninority "non-mi.instream" groups is precisely 
in the realm of socio-economic status (henceforth, SES). It is only 
one step from that to state that nowhere betjbef thaa in the 
diffenmtiated markers of language is the distance betveen groups 
manifested, hence the advantage of studying such problems from a 



bidimerisional socio-linguistic vieVDoint. We are takinf? the liberty 
of assuming here that readers are familiar at least with the basic 
notions and biblio^aphy of sociolinguistics as veil as writings 
by such workers as Dell Hymes^ John J. Gvimperz, Joshua Pishman, 
Susan Ervin-Tripp, William Labov, Roger "^liuy, Ralph Fasold, 
Walter Wolfram^ as well as Basil Bernstein in England, Willieuu 
F. Hackey in Canada, and others elsewhere. This would leave us 
free to concentrate on findings in the much less known field of 
MexicanrAmerican sociolin^^uistics and the vork of oiu* "team." 

At any rate, it is a truism that minority groups, in line 
with the Orwelliam "less equal" concept, tenu to fall into the 
lower SES, while dominant ones, be they numerically superior or 
not, correspond to the upper ones. A concomitant or correlate of 
such status is a low-prestip:e or badly stigmatized language variety, 
such as Black English of the ghettoes, or the Southwest dialect 
of Spanish, often referred to pejoratively as "Tex-Mex", "Border 
Lingo" and even less flattering terms* 

Having briefly described the context in which we are working, 
it is time to Proceed to specifics. Our points will generally be 
supported by cheurts detailing our findings. 

II. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SA^IPLE ^ 

In this paper, we are, of course, dealing with a rx)pulation 
also differentiated by the fact that both tlirough their Spanish 
and English they are immediately recognizable as Mexican-Americans 
utilizing as they do a highly interferential variety of Spanish, 
and of English. To a large extent then they are epeakers of 
'•bilingual" or "contactual dialects" (Haugen, 1969, 1971). Our 
essay, of course, can only begin to touch upon the intricate web 
of relationships existing between language, culture and social factors. 



SES was soiight in our study both as a correlate of lan^^uage 
use and as a possible indicator of the extent to which young 
Mexican-Americans axe indeed utilizing the University as a 
means of achieving up\/ard social mobility. Our procedure was 
to derive the SES of each student from his father's occupation and 
education. 

An eight-point occupational scale was devised, based on 
Duncan* 3 Socio-jSconomic Index Scores for occupation* This scale 
score was added to an 8 point revised, reverse Hollingshead and 
Redlich educational, attainment scale. The two scale scores were 
added together and from this a student's socio-economic olaso was 
determined. (Sec Table I,) Goodman explains his methodology in 
full elsewhere (1970). 

TABLE I 

SCALE SCO'^ES FOR EDUCATION AI© OCCUPATIOTT 
Scale Score Edunation Occupation 





(Revised Hollingshe»id) 


(Duncan 


8 


l?h.D. or Equivalent 


100-90 


7 


Post Graduate (*IA) 


89-80 


6 


College Graduate 


79-70 


5 


Some College 


69-60 


h 


High School Graduate 


59-50 


3 


Some High School 


U9-i»0 


2 


Ej'.ementary School (7-8) 


39-30 


1 


Elementary School (l-6_ 


29-0 



One may see from our data that the University is serving as 
an instrument for social mobility that is part of this coxmtry's 
dream. Sixty- two percent of our stuaents come from families of the 
lower-middle class, upper-lower class or lower-lower class. However, 
whereas only fifty-one percent of the Anglos came from these three 
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lower-class groups. SES difference between these two groups was 
significant at the .001 level of confidence. (See Table II). 
Actually, although providing chances for upward social mobility 
for both Anglos and Chicanos, more of the latter are using the 
University for this purpose. Here, again, there may be a good 
analogy as regards the function of school in upward vocational 
and social mobility by both bilingual minorities in older sovereign 
states and by lower status ^q-cut)s in ex-colonial emergent landi. 

TABLE II 

SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF A SAMPLE OF 
U-T EL PASO STUDEIITS BY ETHNICITY, 1969-1970 



Social Class 


Anglos 

Jo. /' 


Mexican 
Ho. 


Americans 

.•J 


Total 

No. 1: 


Lower-Lower 


1 


11 


31 


2h% 


32 12^ 


Upper- Lower 


2k 




U8 


31% 


72 2^1 


Lower-Middle 


hi 




36 


2B% 


11 30% 


Upper-Middle 


U8 


31% 


12 


0% 


60 23^ 


Lower-Upoer 


15 


12% 


_2 


JL 


18 _7£ 


Total Reporting 129 


100^ 


130 


100,1 


259 100% 


(Social Class "lot 
Petxarted) 


19 




23 




h2 


Total in Sample 


1U8 




153 




301 



p/.OOl (Kolmogorov-Smimov one-tailed test) 

Proceeding futher, it is not surprising to discover that there 
is a statistically significant difference between Mexican-American 
students in regard to father's yearly salary, university expenses 
borne by the students and the numbers of siblings in students ' 
families. Here we are definitely in the presence of factors, 
particularly c ulturo-linguistic ones, perhaps also faced by emergent 
and Third World yvouth. The difficulty is, however, that their 

o 
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various dimensions may be so intertwined that they become 
difficult or impossible to isolate. 

At any rate, such differentiations are clearly a function 
of SES differe.ices between our Mexican-American and Anp^Lo sample. 
We know from Table II that a larger number of Mexican- American 
students cone from lower class and lower-middle class hones than 
did their Anglo peers. Bilinguals in ovu- Southwest somewhat reflect 
inferior pocio-economic status to the social and adrainistraxive 
elite or the dominant "ethnic'* grout), s:.milar to Third !-forld cases. 
In point would be Galla or Sidomo youth vis a vis their A>nhara 
peers in Ethiopia, or Sinhalese vis a vis Tamil in Ceylon. Tlie 
differences in father's yearly salary, expenses borne by students 
' and siblings ver family clearly reflect these SES differences. In 
short, since more Mexican-American students have lower class back- 
grounds, a larger number also have fathers who have ].ower yearly 
salaries, so that more of them are paying their own way through the 
University. In addition a larger proportion come from families 
with great numbers of children. 

TABLE III 
FATHER •S YEARLY SALARY 



Sal£u?y Rsjige 



Anf^los 
.■Jo . 



Mexican-Americans 
IIo. % 



1 
0 



1% 
0% 



Less than $3,000 
■:;3,ooo to $U,999 

$5,000 to $6,999 15 15^ 

07,000 to -^3.999 9 9^ 

v9,000 to /lO.OOO 22 2Z$ 

$11,000 to ^)lU,999 22 23% 

$15,000 to ^19,999 lU 1^^ 

.■p20,000 to $2U,999 9 9% 

$25,000 to $29,999 1 1^^ 
$30,00+ _5 



3 
12 
32 
30 
18 
10 
U 
1 
0 
2 



3% 

28f. 
211. 

3% 
1% 
0% 

2l' 



Total 

No. f5 

»t 2". 

12 6^ 

U7 22% 

39 185? 

UO V)% 

32 15% 

18 9% 



10 
1 
7 



5^ 
1-1 



Totals 



98 100^ 



112 100^ 



31 

210 100" 



,001 (Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-tailed test) 
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As regards support of their University education, it was 
found that a larger proTXjrtion of Chicanos worked to defray 
their own exnenses* Par laore Anglos than Mexican-American Students 
indicated they assuHed none of their own university expenses (38 
percent to l8 percent) (See Table TJ). We also discovered that 
more Ilexican-Americcm students than Anglo st\idents roceiv#^d vork 
study assistance and G,I. Bill (military veteran) benefits- 

TABLE IV 
FINANCING OF SCHOOL EXPENSES 

Anglos Mexican-Americans Total 

^ of all % oi all % of 

Anglos M/A's all S's 

Financial Aid No, (N=ll*8) No, (N-153) No. (N=30l) 

Category 

No Costs Assumed by 

students* 56 3&% 2a 16% Sk 2Q% 

G.I. BILL BKJEFITS*** k 3/= 19 12?5 23 81 

Work-Study ^ ^ oo^ 

J^ssi stance 6 h% 19 12^? 25 88^5 



"♦p .0001 
»*p .0001 
«»»p .0001 

Mnost any study of family size reveals that lower social 
classes tend to have many r»re children than middle or upper social 
classes- (Pitts, 1961* : 100-101). In our study Mexican-American studcn+j 
haa. more siblings than their AnrO-o counterparts (Table V). T'.n 
religious factor may help e^olsin this difference since most Mexican- 
American students are of the Roman Catholic faith which has not yet 
accepted birth ccntrol. Once more it is almost a demographic axiom 
that "minority" fjroups in almost any country rear larger fanilies 
than do the "dominant" power-holding axouv. For example, in 
Canada the French-speakers traditionally are characterized by a 
substantially larger Tiunber of offspring. However there are studies 
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Hovvver there are studies that indicate that certain Catholic 
families tend to hare «>5 seme fajaily si*e "as do Prot«9tan1i 
families. (Martinson: I970rl36). J.t is theref oi-e • safe to . 
esaujne that the 8ililliig«4i*flersnce3 ih -at-i^ast our study are due 

' ' ' 1 ~. 

to SES differences rather than religious factors. 

TABLE V 

mmSR OF SIBLINGS OF UTJIVERSITY SlUDST-rrS 
BY STHIIICITY 

Ifumber of M^los Mexican-Americans Total^ 

Siblings No. % "lo. 5 -lo. % 



0 

1 33 
2 



13 9r 5 3% 18 67. 

33 22% 16 11^ '+9 16"? 

U3 29% 26 17-^ 69 23?'- 

3 29 20% 33 22^ 62 21^ 

k 12 6 19 12% 31 lOf. 

5 9 e% 2k 16% 33 11^ 

6 0 0^ 8 5^ B 3% 

7 U 35J 9 6^. 13 h% 
8+ . 5 355 _12 _Q% -M. 

Tots- 3 100^ 152 100^ 300 100^ 

^ .001 (Kolinogorov-Smirnov one-tailed test; 

As noted before a very high proportion of students attending 
our University are employed. Further it was disovered that on the 
vhole the A.->'''o students receive bett-er hourly wages than do their 
Mexican-American peers. Whether this is due to skill differences, 
discrimination, or other factors is yet to be determined, never- 
theless, since it is hard to imagine that University undergraduate 
students TX»sses8 substantial differences in skills or ability, the 
ECSt likely explanation seens to be besed on ethnic nre.judice or 
SES disaivantage. Alon*; with this, v.he.'e is no question but that 
Anglo students simply have sutterior social contactT , which are less 
likely to be possessed by Chicanos md which would yield access 
to better Job opportunities in the cora-nunity. 
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1 



12 

T.^3LiJ VI 

HOu:^LY '-wons paid to s?ude:its 







flexi c an- Aner i c ans 


Total 


1 

Hourly 'Vap;es 


No. 


,J * 


No. 








$0.99 or below 


• 0 


05 


1 


1-^ 


1 


1% 


■pi. 00 to ^51. 59 


10 


i6f; ■ 


25 


3h% 


35 


26% 


$1.60 


13 


21:J 


19 




32 


2h% 


^1.61 to ;i.7'* 


1 


25? 


2 


3;i 


3 


2l. 


$1.75 ';i.99 


13 


2lf. 


9 


13"^ 


22 


16% 


$2.00 to 02'.U9 


10 


16-5 


8 


ii:5 


18 

> 


13^ 


.';;2.50 to $3.99 


12 


19'; 


7 


10'/; 


19 


1\% 


$li.00 to ?U.it9 


0 


0,j 


1 


1? 


1 


1% 


$U.50 to tU.99 


Ox 


■Q% 


0 




0 


0% 


'!;5.oo+ 


_1 


Jl 


_1 




J. 




Totals 


! 62 


100% 


75 


lOOl' 


135 

j 


100% 



p Coi (Kolmofljorov-Smirnov one-tailed test) 



III. LAIIGUAGS- DI' ISI^ISIONS 

Ouy discussion thus far has centered urxDn some differences 
between Anglo and Chicano students, mostly atributable to SES 
distinctions. Not it is tine to focus utdoh lin.c^uistic factors. At 
this tx)int we have a sub-samnle of 30, whose lanfmage oerfomance 
in both En/?lish and Spanish v^as measured. -Text we surveyed the 
entire bilin{^al ^'^rouD (iJ 151) of the overall sample in order to 
ascertain how language usa^e and loyalty was related to social class 
In addition to that the entire sample (301) 4bs canvassed for a 
comparison of language attitudes of Chicano and Anglo students. 
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The number of our subsaninle was 30, selected at random from 
the over-all sample, si^larly stratified, makinn: uo 10 percent of 
these or 20 percent of the Mexican-Anerican student sanole. These 
bilinguals, therefore, were subjected to our complete battery, 
includinoc Sociolinguistic Background Questionnaire, the CUES test, 
and our optional part B of the Questionnaire. The latter consists 
of three sets of topics in Spanish and Bn/^lish respectively (with 
bilingual instructions) from which students were asked to choose . 
identical themes in both lan^^a/^es to write compositions. They 
were thus induced to function at the highest level of their per- 
formance level. In addition, the sajne three sets of identical 
questions , or similar ones were used by peer interviewers in an 
open-ended interview in both lan^^ages, lasting from 30 minutes to 
an entire hour. A panel of three independent Judges, themselves 
bilinPiual, were asked to rate the oral and written output of each 
student and the distribution of results are presented in Table VII. 

TABLE VII 
(ri=30) 

Part A Distribution of Oral and Written Scores 

SPA'IISH EITGLISH COiffiirJED 

SCORES 

SCALE ORAL ^-miTTE?! ORAL WRITTEN SP. ENG. 

1.0--1.9 1 

2.0-2.9 10 13 1 13 1 

3.0-3.9 15 i:> 17 20 16 21 

l*.0-li.9 - . - - - - 

5.0 5 1 13 9 1 8 

30 30"^ 30 30 30 30^ 



1^ 

It should not surnrise lin/^ists to note that Smnish t)er- 
forraance was in general appreciably lower than was the case in 
English, fTevertheless,s. -ores' in both languages were clustered at 
well above the intermediate level and indeed between 3,0 and 3*9 on a 
5-point scale. In the Southwest, and in most multilin^al areas, 
there is, of course, a complementary distribution of Spanish vs. 
En/^lish of the respective lanf^age pair in the various domains 
of living, with English f^enerally reserved for the formal ones. 
Obviously this does not make for "balance bilingualism" but 
sociolinguistic facts remain what they are. The poorer overall 
performance in Spanish of our subsample may be because the majority 
of the students had had the lion's share of their schooling? in 
English as the lan/^ap^e of instruction (bilingual schooling is only 
now beginninp; to make many inroads). In the formal domains of 
living, noreover> their experience had been in English, not Spanish. 
Another notworthy fact beyond this is that the three-member panel 
of independent Judges may have leaned in the direction of severity 
in their Spanish ratings. 

We were obviously interested in discovering how langua/^e 
performance ratings correlated with o^iher kinds of scholastic per- 
formance, (Table VIII) A glance of the table indicates that the 
only correlations significant at the ,05 level of confidence were 
English performance and Spanish performance and En.'^lish performance 
and (GPA) grade point average. SAT verbal was not correlated with 
any of our other variables and this is possibly because tlie English 
lan/^uage performance may well be a result of college IJnglish 
education, which is linked to GPA and Spanish language performance 
At any rate, however^ inexplicable, these are some findings in our 
siib-sample. 

1 r 
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TABLE VIII 

CORRELATION OF SPAI?ISH im EMGLISH PERFORMANCE A'JD OTHER VARIABLES 

M Spanish Performance Entjlish Performance 

Spanish Performance 30 0 It35i 

English Performance 30 O.U351 

Grade Point Average 29 0.1201* 0.1*992 

SAT Verbal 26 -0.372l»» 0.359* 

^^''^^ 26 .0.1182* 0.0005* 

*Not significant at .05 level of confidence 

One of the most important dimensions of langua(?e in a 
complex national state is language loyalty and language usage. This 
has been especiplly true in the Uni|ed States where the use of 
English and the abandonment of a foreign language were almost the 
required passport to middle class American respectability. Americans 
may admire people who are multilingual but the general attitude has 
been that one of these languaf^e must be English, and a native speaking 
quality of English at that. As the social coramentator Will Herberg 
(1960:29) said: 

As the second generation prospered economi<jally and 
culturally, and moved upward in the social scale, 
assimilation was speeded; the speeding of assimilation 
stimulated and quickened the upward movement. First 
to go was the foreign langxzage with the manifest 
symbol of foreigners and a great impediment to advance- 
ment. 

The most comprehensive and up-to-date material on this 
question, however, may be seen in Joshua Fishman'^ aon^omental 
Language Loyalty in the United States (1966), an<i other writings 
by this scholar. 

A section of our questionnaire deal with this vefy question 
of language loyalty and usage. We asked students to indicate how 
much English and/ci- Spanish they used in various settings: the nome, 
at school, during recreation, at work and in the enviroament, i.e.. 
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shopping, writing letters, etc. We hypothesized that for Mexican- 
American students the higher the social class, the more iise of 
English there would be in any of these settings, 'fe used Pearson 
product-moment correlations and set the .05 level of significance 
as our standard of acceptance. Only two of our correlations, 
home and environment, were significant. The correlation of use of 
English and Social Class during recreation and at work was alraost 
zero. (See Table IX) 

TABLE IX 

CORRELATIONS^BET^TEEII SOCIAL CLASS 
AND SELECTED VARIABLES IN A SAMPLE OF ?IEXICAN-AI>IERICAN STUDEJITS- 



Dependent Variable 

Use of English 

a) at home 

b) at school 

c) during recreation 

d) in contact with the 
environment 

e) at work 



Correlation 

+ .28» 
+ .07* 
+.05* 

+.l6 
+.05 



Amount of Variance 
Explained in the 
Dependent Variable 



.O78U 
.OOU9 
.0025 



.0256 
.0025 



ERIC 



"fNot significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

The correlations we did obtain were not overwhelming and 
certainly one can interpret from this data that Snanish in El Paso 
is not disappearing with assimilation, if assimlllation means entry 
in to the upper social classes. Our table clearly shows that the 
three life settings out of five was little social class differences 
in the vise of language by our Ilexican-American students. In other 
words, Mexican-American students tended to use equal amounts of 

< 

Spanish or English in certain life settings regardless of social 
class. In general we can conclude that if upper class status 
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represents assimilation, it does not represent non-use of Smnish 
langueige in our conmiunity. However, in this regard iindoubtedly the 
closeness of the border is a factor in strenflrbhenin«; Sivanish language 
naintainance. 

PerhaT)s another reason for the wide- uco of Sp. nish by all 
social classes in our sample is because, social class is not related 
to number of generations in the United States. We had hypothesized 
that most upper class Mexican-American students would have fathers 
who were born in the United States whil lower class members of this 
classification would have fathers who were born in Mexico Table IX 
indicates that this is not so. !fliile higher percentages of upoer 
class ilexican-Americsui sti:dent fathers were born in the U.S. , the 
differences vere not statistically significant. Thus either UDuer 
SSS nor usage of a foreign language appears to be closely related 
to birth in the United States. 

T4BLE X ' 

PERCENTAGE SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBTUION OF A SATIPLE 
OF ^^ICAN-A^ffiRICAN STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT EL PASO- 
BY BIRTHPL4CE OF FATHER 



Social Class 


Birthplace 






United States 


Mexico 


Lower-lower 


21% 


29% 


Upper-lower 


36% 


38? 


Lower-middle 


2Q% 


21% 


Upper-middle 


13% 


h% 


Lower-upper 


1% 





T) 1251 I^ann Whitney U Test 
How do social class differences among Mexican-American 
students affect loyalty to Spanish language, loyalty to Mexicem- 
American customs and acknowledged degree of assimilation problems^ 
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We had hypothesized that all of these would show significant 
necative correlations. That is, with upper social classes there 
would be less loyalty to Spanish language and Spanish customs pad 
fewer assimilation problems. As a matter of fact this hypotnesis 
did not hold up. Loyalty to Spanish customs showed no social class 
differences nor did loyalty to Spanish language. Quite to our 
surprise, we found a positive significant correlation indicating 
that the higher the social class the higher the degree of assimila^ 
tion problems. Perhaps a new ethnic pride instilled by the recent 
Chicano movement may help explain that there is no social class 
differences in loyalty to Chicano language or customs. Upper 
class students had more assimilation problems than lower class peers 
perhaps because they were in more direct competition with Anglo 
folkways and mores. The lack of social class correlation with 
layalty to Spanish language and Spanish customs seeos to strengthen 
our proposition that language usage is not connected strongly to 
social class and/or assimilation in this geographical area. 

TABLE XI 

COi^RELATIO?TS BETWEEN SOCIAL CLASS ATTO SELECTED VARIABLES 

IN A SATIPLE OF fiEXICA^I-AfffiRICAlI STUDE?1TS 

Dependent Variable Correlation Amount or Variance 

^ Explained in th e 

Dependent Variable 

Loyalty to Spanish language .01* .0001 

Loyalty to Spanish Customs .03* -OOOU 

Degree of Assimilation Problems 15 
*Hot significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

There is an increasingly recognized area of interest in 
sociolinguistic study concerning attitudinaO. components of language 
study. We in our study were ^mendously interested in our Subjects* 
^ perceptions of Spanish and English skiMs and of regional language 



varieties. 
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It has been found in the literatixre that self-rating of 
language tends to correlate highly with reality. An analysis tiy 
Goodman and Brooks in an article (1973) on the overall s^^nplc of 
Chicano students finds them to be taore "language conscious" than 
their Anr,lo peers both in regard to Spanish and English. These 
workers found in their analysis that 52 percent of Jtexican-Mericans; 
or a majority, indicated havias nade special efforts to iratjrove 
English as compared with only 39 percent of the Anglos. Readers 
are referred at this point to Table XII. 

TABLE XII 

STUDEIfTS' REPORTED EFFORTS TO IrlPROVE ET4GLISH 



1 

Efforts to Improve 
English 


Anglos i 
Ho. 1 


Mexi can- Amer i c ana 
.No. % ! 


Total 

No. 


Have siade an effort 


58 


39% 


79 


52% 


137 


Have not made an effort 






11 




163 5iiA 


Totals 


1'48 


100% 


j 152 


100^ 


1 300 100^ 



p<.05").02 (Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-tailed test) 
In view of the fact' that Chicanos had rated themselves lower 
than their performance at least in the language sample, it is 
obvious that they feel less confident in their English lan-ia^e 
skills than their monolingual peers. This would apiDear to provide . 
an additional incentive for taking action to upgrade proficiency. 
Ilerertheless, a corollary would also seem to be unfortunate 
feelings of inadequacy regarding their ability to communicate. This 
had, of course, been compounded by deeply ingrained feelings of 
subservience and humility (as protrayed in movie a,;d literary 
stereotypes). Obviously this must also play a role when Mexican- 
American youths are found to secure poorer paying Jobs in comparison 

or. 
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with Anf^lo peers. 

\lhen it came to' Spanish skills, however, a similar t)icture 
emerged, with 75 percent of Mexican- Americans reporting efforts 
to improve in this language, and only 32 percent of Anglos so 
reijorting. Obviously, Spanish for most Anglos does not carry 
with it the same motivation does English for Mexican-Americans* 
(Table XIII) 

TABLE XIII . 
STUDEI^T'S REPORTED EFFORTS TO TIPROVE S?A?IISH 



Efforts to improve 
Spanish 


Anglos 
No. 


Mexican-Americans 
No. 


Total 
No. 


Have made an effort 


kQ 32 


llU 


75 


162 5l» 


Have not made em effort 


100 68 


38 


25 


138 U6 


Totals 


'lU8 100 


152 


100 


300 100 



*P <:<»05,^> .02 (Kolraogorov-Smirnove one-tailed test) 
*p.';$00l'^ (Kolmogorov-Smi'/nov one-tailed test) 

The apparent concern with communication skills in our Chicono 
subjects is well worth further research along attitudinal lines 
throughout the Southwest. Particularly it would be relevant to 
ascertain to what extent English language skills are regarded as 
a function of success in fonaal education. We have seen (Table VIII) 
fihgtish-lanf^age knowledge in our subsaraple correlated significantly 
with successful grades. To what extent this correlation is true for 
the entire sample and school remains to be discovered. 

Endeavoring to ascertain our Subjects '..perceptions of the 
lanf^age varieties used in this area, we included several items in 
the questionnaire for this purpose. Answers are shown in Table XIV. 
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TABLE XIV 

Students Evaluation of TyTjes of Spanish Used in the Area 

Anfjlo Mexican-American Total 





Ho. 


<* 
, * 


No. 




No. 


% 


Fornial , educated 






1 




7 


2% 


IrAformal, everyday 


U6 


32!^ 


62 


\0% 


08 




Southwest dialect 


2U 


irJ 


36 


2k% 


60 


2Q% 


Border slang 


72 




_U8 


31% 


120 




Totals 


1U2 


100% 


153 


100^ 


295 


100'^ 



D .001 (Kolmof^orov-Smirnov one-tailed test) 
As the above reveals, the students believed that all four 
varieties are available in the Southwest. A mere 5 percent of the 
Chicanos believed that the Spanish heard here was "fomal. Educated 
Style/' while no An/^los thouf?ht so, with only 2 percent in all 
holdiiig this view. The nost frequent response wus "Bordei* Slang" 
(Ul percent) since 51 percent of the Anglos chose this designation 
and 31 percent of the Mexican-American students agreed with them. 
The second most T)OPular choice was "Informal, Everyday" chosen by 
37 percent of the t/hole sample. For this category, nevertheless, 
Chicanos registered a higher percentage (i*0 percent) than did the 
Anglos (32 percent). The remaining students chose Southwest Dialect 
and again this was favored by more Mexican-American students than 
Anf^lo students (2U percent as against 17 percent )• Again we found 
a statir>tic?illy significant difference between our two groups at 
the .001 level of confidence. 

One may note that the entire subject of Spanish language in the 
Southwest has suffered terribly from all sorts of over-s implications 
as well as downright distortion. Pejorative attitudes have pre- 
vailed among Mexican-Americans and Anglos alike, in large part 
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because of the relatively hi^^h de,-5ree of English interference. 
Parallels here with the status of Canadian French and such stig- 
matized varieties as Joual are obviously striking. 

Obviously, since even 31 percent of the Mexican-Americans 
rated Southwest Spanish as "Border Slang", there appears to be a 
great need for "re--education" of both Chicanos and Anglos as 
refi^ds language attitudes. "Sf contrast, the 35 percent temin^t 
it "Southwest Dialect" and hO r)ercent "Informal, Everyday" variety 
were quite reeuListic. 3y and large, the attitudes reflected by both 
groups (partictaarly the Anglos with 51 percent) typifying it as 
"Border Slang" would deter rather than facilitate programs and texts 
intended to utilize Southwest Spanish as a bai;is for apT)roaching 
Standard Educated Spanish, as well as to examine it as a legitimate 
informal language variety. 

In this connection certain sections of Mexican-American militant 
movements go so far as to clronor for the recognition of a 
"Chicano language" which would, of course, in linr^uistic terms 
equate with the Southwest SDanish dialect of variety (a quip 
among linguistic scholars is that a language is a dialect with an 
armyl ) / \ 



when "social dialects" and low-prestige language varieties are 
acquiring unDrecedented prestige, there is a movement to define the 
nature and role of Souohvrest Spanish (highly stigmatized until now) 
in constructive and favorable terms. *rhus viewed it can emerge as 
fulfilling significant functions in the communication network, with 
a large percentage of the estimated seven million Oiicanos eraployinf^ 
it in informal domains. In addition, amon^ educators, it is being 
realized that Southwest ST)anish, formerly often forbidden on school 
premises, can serve as a valuable point of departure for acquiring 




At any rate, in the liberalized pro-ethnic atmosphere of today 
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another code in the individual's lin<rjistic repertoire, of standard 
educated or literary Latin American (Mexican) Spanish ♦ An in-- 
formed and sympathetic view by an internationally known linguist 
mey be found in "Local Standards and Southwest Spanish" by J. Donald 
Eowen (1972). Here again, in Third World terms. Southwest Spanish, 
/ despite the existence of a literary language, approaches the status 
of a vernaciilar because it is predominantly employed in informal, 
oral domains. 

Along with this, we attempted to determine the student's own 
self-evaluation of the varieties of Spanish etnd Enfjlish controlled 
by them. The results of these evaluations are shown in Table XV. 

TABLE XV 

STUDISflTS SSLF EVALUATION CP ENGLISH ^MD SPANISH CAPABILITY 

English Spanish 





No.* 




Mex. 
No. 


-Amer. 


Anglo 
No.»» 


. lex. 
Ho. 


-Araer 


Formal, educated 


121 


82 


112 


. 73 


21 


lU 


U8 


31 


Informal, everyday 


2k 


16 


Ul 


27 


32 


22 


87 


5i 


Southwest dialect 


1 


1 


0 


0 


6 


h 


lU 


9 


Border Slang 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


13 


3 


2 


Can not Handle 


1 


1 


0 


0 


69 


U7 


1 


1 


Totals 


kU7 


100 


153 


100 


1U6 


100 


153 


100 



^Figured vithout tvc re3x>ondeftts . 
**Fiin:red vitho^t three respondents* 
p .05 .02 (Kclncgcrov-fmrnov cne-tailed test) 
p .COl (Kolnogorov-Enirriov one-tailed test) 

Although iQOSt students felt they used form, educated style English 

more Chicanos than Anglos felt their proficiency was of the informal, 

every style. This, despite the fact already noted, that tested pro- 
> 

ficiency of the subsample in English was quite high. 
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Turning nw to self-evaluation of the bilinguals , 8? or more than 
half, claimed "Informal, Everyday" language, Ih or somewhat more 
than 10 percent, "r^outhwest Dialect." A surprising U8, or about a 
third, felt that they could handle "Formal, Educated Style." The 
latter statistic is all thelaore surprising, since so few had charac- 
terized the general variety of regional Spanish so highly, while the 
tiny number of three respondents? claiming only ''Border Slang" is 
more reassuring than anything. Only one Si>anish-8urnamed individual 
discl^wed ability to handle any varietyi An important implication 
here is that lower self-evaluation of both their own lingual skills 
and the lower status or prestige of the language varieties controlled 
by them obvio "» / put the Mexican-Americans cit an aopreciable dis- 
advantage as contrasted with their Anglo counterparts. This nust 
account in part in the lat^.ers' poor representation in the field of 
science, technology, engineering, medicine, business administration as 
well as such social science areas as sociology psychology, political 
science and linguistics. Here' again the analogy to Third World Youth 
seems striking, as long as entrance into the professions remains a key 
indicator of progress made by a group, with "minorities" strugglin^^ 
to achieve white-collar status. 

In addition, our findings, of course, require a great deal 
more interdisciplinary attention than we havo been able to accord 
thus thus far, as well as replication elsewhere. One of the 
implications, moreover, that need more ^consideration is the rela- 
tionship of the features of our particular sample to both the 
language situation and to "language policy" in the Southwest, as 
well as in the United States in general. As suggested in the 
citation from Ferguson and Dil, although such issues have been taken 
for granted in the technologically developed Western nations, recent 

per 
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militancy has diimonstrated the error of this attitude • 

One needs to re-examine tho literature of the subject, largely 
dealing with the "emergent" nations ^ for legitimate parallels, 
including such earlier sources as The Stud^y of the Role of Second 
Lanf2:uafces in Asia^ Africa and Latin America > (Rice, 1962)^ Of m^ ;e 
recent data "^s, in this connection- Language Problems o_f Dev elopin g 
Nations (Fishman, Ferguson and Das Guuta, 1968). In their intro- 
duction they comment tellingly (p^ 10): 

Ai a time ^^hen the major part of the human race is 
entrapped by such problems, most American linguists continue 
to be only marginally interested in language developments . • 
and most sociologists aiid political scientists are just 
becoming aware of lanffiage as an aspect of societal and 
national functioning. At the same tine sociolirguistics is 
still a very fragile flower, cultivated only at a handful of 
universities and focussed primarily on micro- Phenomena at the 
level of the speech act in' face-to-face interaction." 

Pedanti though this procedure may seem, it is illiminating 
to make a few additional coimnents on the above volume. In his 
essay "Sociolinguistics and the Language Problems of the Develop- 
ing Countries", Fishma- observes (p. 12): 

"In general, the problems of disadvantaf;ed populations 

might hopefully be seen in broader perspective if they 

were considered against the background of coterritorial 

languages differences more generally and of planned Language 

shift in particular. The long experience of other co^mtries 

in coping with home-school dialect differences of a najor 

sort (e.g. in England, Gemany, Italy) may be illuminating...." 

Also germane are the essays by Dankwart Rustow in 

"Langu£»,ge, Modernization and nationhood — An Attompt at Typology" 

(pp 187-206), Heinz Kloss' "Notes Concerning a Language-Natioii 

Typology" (pp. 69-86), which should be read bearing in mind William 

A. Stewart's seminal essay *'A Sociolinguistic Typology for 

Describing National hfultilingualisra" (Fishman, 1968:531-56). 

Finally Jiri' V. Neustupny, in "Aspects of 'Language* Problems and 

Policy in Developing Societies" (pp. 285-9^) urges the need to 

develop a general theory of "language" problems and "language" policy, 

26 
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vhich would attenot systematically to describe the coramimication 
patterns of given countries in terras of their effectiveness. 

It would definitely be interesting to apt)ly notions like 
Neustuphy's to our Southwest bilingual communication network. 
Certainly in view of the .recurrent clamor for better representa- 
tion, of Spanish in the school and other donains, and in the light 

, • I 

of some of bur own findings , it would seem that there are definitely 

some areas of ineffectiveness despite the complement ar:/- distri- 
bution of the roles of Spanish and English. (A proposal one should 
mention here also for its. related interest the Language Science 
^andJTaticnal Development Series being published by Stanford Uni- 
versity Press). 

Other aspects of language and culture in the Southwest as 
they are reflected in our Sociolinguistic Studies on Southwest 
Bilingualism are discussed by "team" members Brooks, Goodman, and 
Renner in the studies mentioned and by Ornstein (1970, 1971a, 
1972b, 1972c, 1973a, 1973b, 1973c). 

IV, A CORRELATION ^TRIX-USES AIID APPLICATIONS. 

To cope with such a vealth of varying data, we have attempted 
to develop a correlational pattern described in Ornstein *s "Relational 
Bilingualism— A Socio-Educational Approach to Studying Multilin- 
gualism Among Mexican-Americans" (1973). In its aspiration for a 
broader framework in which to view the complex of "factors involved 
in the bilingual status, our "relational" or "correlational" model 
attempts to relate bilingualism. (and its ai:ialog biculturalisra) within 
the social contexts in which the individual exists and functions. 
Evaluations of a bilingual 's performance in the language nair and/or 
varieties controlled by him, no less than his attitudes and loyalties 
toward the respective languages and cultures (or sub-cultures) as 

P*7 
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other variables. This is largely intended to help summarize our 
findings in one compact chart so that the reader cai;i see at a 
glance Just what is correlated with what, and to maintain some sort * 
of t)erst>ective on the mass of detail here t)resented, 'le assume that 
the reader underartands that correlations are f^eneral indicators of 
relationships and the strength of these relationships is the 
square of the correlation discovered. With an N of 151 at the .05 
level of confidence +.159 is an acceptable correlation. However + 
.159 explains only .026821 of our variance. Thus correlations ore 
useful devices f5r indicating where relationships are to be found 
but are not necessarily indicative that they are r>owerful and 
definitive. A further expansion of the matrix into other disciT)lines 
might quickly indicate, for example, how 7X)litical attitudes relate 
to language proficiency and social class. 

In our opinion, nevertheless, it is in particular the educa- 
tional dimension of bilingualism/biculturalisra where the matrix 
type of approsLCh might legitimately have the greatest application 
at present. As 'natters now stand, there exists a large body of 
research literature on linguistic r.spects of bilingualisn, another 
on educational aspects of minority groups and school performance^ 
while psychologists, sociologists and political scientists contri- 
bute their own studies on some particular characteristic of an 
ethnic group. There is an understandable inhibition about treating 
more than one of these dimensions at one time and in one study. 
Since it is th^ educational arena where minority youth can go beyond 
the disadvantaged status, the school sector appears to offer the best 
point of interdisciplinary convergence. 

In view of current dissatisfaction with middle class noms, 
it may not be too absurd to suggest that scholars might begin to 
take into consideration the.ipossibility of differentiated norms or 

28 
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dimensions for ethnic f^roups outside the mainstream. This would 
Derhaps mean that in the school sector there would be recourse 
to a dinension which would evaluate a Riven ethnic V^'oud not 
a5;ainst mainstream standards but in the li?ht of their cvn common 
cultural experience. Hence our coraDarison of Chicanos with Anglos 
ni/^ht still be carried out, but another dimension would be needed: 
the comDarison of Chicanos with one another. Yet in recent U.S. 
experience oven collef^e admissions and quotas which favor under- 
privileged minorities hav3 aroused controversy as devices for 
botainin^ equality. At this very moment the case of Marco De Funis 
is before the Supreme Court, because of his rejection, although an 
honor student, to the University of Washington Law School, despite 
acceptance of "minorities" with pocrer records. 

Socio-educational correlates of bilingualism/biculturalism, 
then-, have a vast possible number of implications. However, the need 
for more ethnic field research for coping with much of the turmoil 
in American education is highli^^hted by a group of Mexican-American 
educators. In a recent manifesto: Adelante: An ^t^erpcinp; Desioji 
for Mexican American Education (1972). Dr. 5imon Gonzalez asserts: 

"Jto educational philosophy for the instruction of Mexican 
Americans requires concerted attention to the area of research^ 
The paucity of data ref^ardin^^ our ethnic group requires that 
we increase our demands that institutions of higher learning 
address themselves to this need and also provide opportunities 
for Chicano graduate students to gain vitally needed 
exi ^^rience by participating as research assistants.' 

^Nevertheless, whether or not this is a function of poorer 

self-image and imagined or real inferior communication skills, the^ 

fact is that Blacks, Mexican Americans, and particularly Indians 

represent an unduly small proportion oi> students in our professional 

schools and workers in middle-class white-collar fields* At our own 

University, where the situation is relatively favorable, most 
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We therefore seem to be in the presence df a sort of incon- 
sistency or ambivalence that migjxt well contribute to personality 
conflicts. While on one hand there is a high degree of loyalty 
to Spanish language and Mexican-American culture, on the other 
hand, Chicano culture on the inferior ratings are accorded regional 
Spanish* This problem needs to be explored much further and deeper 
than has been possible for us to do here. Particularly, it would 
be desirable for scholars > especially Mexican-American 9nes, to 
probe these ethno-linguistic conflicts, the* roles played by them 
ir the formation of attitudes of hostility to mainstream America * 
among indeed Chicano, militant and separalist movements. Moreover, 
much like youth in newly emergent Third World nations. Chicanes 
do not fail to react by comparing their material and financial 
sit-uation unfavorably with their mainstream counterparts -in this 
case more privileged or. elite Anglos. Our data and charts have 
attempted to demonstrate such divergences statistically since so 
many allegations $bout minorities are based on rhetoric alone. At 
any rate, although not downgrading local Spanish varieties as much 
as their Anglo peers, their general tendency was to rate their own 
lingual skills (in both languages) lower than performances merited. 

So many implications appear to emerge in this study, whatever 
its limitations, that we can do little more than comment on just 
one as we draw close to the conclusion. What for example, are tho 
psychological and sociological results of the SES differences 
encountered in the investigation, along with the concomitant lower 
wages earned by Chicano students? In addition to the lower self- 
evaluations of language abilities, what other manifestations of 
poorer self-image may stem among the Chicano Ss from social 
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cleiss divergences? How do Mexican- American students such as 
ours, interested in upweurd mobility really cortDare with Third 
World peers, of \jhatsoever ethnic stock, as lonfj as they are 
similarly outside the mainstream? 

Our Subjects, then, as members of America's second largest 
foreign language minority, require 3tudy beyond our efforts, in 
which st)ecial constructs ore involved to relate not only the 
socio-educational but also socio-TX)litical and ecological correlates 
of the bilingual/bicultural status of this "territorial" minority* 

Finally, this rather lengthy paper can be concluded by 
saying that a p;reat deal of further research is mandatory before 
the findings in this study can be satisfactorily confirmed^ Mot 
only are ret)licative studies needed which might yield similar 
results, but also investigations which might corrobo£ate or 
reject our individual assumptions and conclusions • Our convic- 
tions is that the area treated still offers a number of challenfi:ing 
and significant research tasks. HoDefully both our study and 
future related ones can bring greater kno\7ledge of the intricate 
web of inter-ethnic relationships, and by the same token, 
better understanding among humans of one another. 
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NOTES 



Aporeciation is hereby expressed by the authors to the 
following; entities which made Possible the research upon which 
this study was based: the Research Institute of the University 
of Texas, El Peiso; the Hogg Foundation for Ilental Health, 
University of Texas, Austin; the Gulf Education Fund, New York, 
and fineilly the Spencer Foundation of Chicago whose grant 
enabled us to establish the Cross-Cultural Southwest Ethnic Study 
Center (ST^C), which now sponsors the Sociolinguistic Studies 
on Southwest Bilingaalism (SSSB) project. So many individuals, 
iitpreover, have in major and minor ways made contributions to 
various aspects of our investigation of Mexican-American bilingual 
bilinguals/biculturals, that we can do no more than otter a 
collective thanks to all. This ^es very much also for both 
the Anglo and Chicano , students who so kindly assisted us as 
Subject, cbnvinced that they were in their way helping to brinp; 
greater understanding to inter-ethnic problems in the Southwest 
and elsewhere. 
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Mexican- Americans are enrolled in the School of Education — to become 
Dublic school teachers is the traditionetl first steB uward of the 
minority* Many in Liberal Arts also follow mainly a teaching tlrack* 

It is hoped, no less, that further studies will, address them- 
selves to this vital problem of poor minority represciitat? on in 
American higher education in general. Pepe Barron and Alfredo de 
los Santos, Jr. (I97l*) two distinguished authorities, T)oint out 
that 95 i>ercent of all ST^anish-si^eaking students who enter college 
droi5 out before completing their fourth year. They urge that oacli 
institution devise means to counteract this, adding: 

"In order to fulfill the potential of evejry student in a 
cultural democracy and preserve the right of every American 
to remain identified with his or her own ethn^^c grouP while 
learning the »^ecessary skil].s to compete in the economic li^ 
of our society. Engineering schools must Rive immediate 
attention to the sr>ecial needs of Chicanos , Boricuas and -« 
others who are linguistically and culturally distinct" • 

It might be added that one could substituta almoLt any other profe- 
ssional field, except for public school teaching and nursing, and 
the above would still hold all too true. 

Beyond these points we cannot go in this already voluminous 
essay, except to reaffirm our conviction that increasing attention 
to the macrophenomena of bilingualism/biculturalism, whether through 
a correlational, approach or otherwise, appears promising. 

As far as studies like the nresent are concerned, the current 
clamor for snecial educational norms for disadvantaged minority 
groups might, therefore, raise serious doubts and objections to 
attempted correlations between Mexican- Americans and Anglos, This 
issue is too broad for us to decide, but it is felt that this hardly 
invalidates our anproach, given the yetst apectinCito of differences 
present in any minority group, n^^t excluding the Chicanes. 
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SOHE CONCLUSIONS AND rriPLICATIOIJS 

Probably the greatest value of the study as discussed thus 
far has been the exnlicit attempt to probe interrelations of lang:uage 
skills and social factors in a broader frame of reference than has 
usually been the case for socioling:uistic studies. 

Two parameters or issues eraeree from the research being done 
by our "team" on Mexican-American bilinguals. One of these, af^ain 
reminiscent of youth in the emergent lands, is the matter of re- 
lative position or prestige of minority dialect snonkero , part of 
whose alienation from the mainstream is due to the stigmatized 
nature of their language varieties, and their exclusion from 
higher paying ,lobs because of inability to communicate in the 
standard educated model of mainstream groups— in our case, En/^lish. 
We have seen that our sub-sample rated their Snglish capabilities 
significantly lower than Anglos, even when some of their performance 
scores would justify a higher self-im&ge. Their evaluation of the 
kind of Spanish used in this locality as well as their evaluation 
of the Spanish they personally use is also indicative of a poorer 
self-image. Although this may be compounded by feelin^^s of inferiority 
brought about by lower SES position and poorer hourly wa^es paid to 
them. 

These same students, however, reflect a high degree of loyalty 
to Spanish language and Chicano customs as well as abundant use of 
Spanish language in all but formal domains. Contrary to the findings 
of Grebler, Itoore and Guzman (1970), the extent of use of Spanish 
and loyalty to it i£'. not, in our overall sample, associated with SES. 
On the contrary, Chicanos of all SES generally reported an abundant 
amount of Spanish usage, although it is true that higher SES 
Mexican-American Ss did indicate an extremely great amount of English 
use at home and in the "environment". ^ 
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